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ment of the nations. The glory of America is not re- 
flected so much in her gold, her harvest, her things 
whatsoever. The glory that is hers shines in her eyes 
filled as they always have been, with the deep abiding 
passion of justice for great and small. It is there on 
the immortal pages of one hundred and forty-two years 
of generous political achievement. It immortalizes 
Chateau Thierry and the potentiality of democracies. It 
runs through the matchless heart of France to England 
and Italy, and of forward-looking peoples everywhere. 
It stands for all time the friend of law over force, of 
service over selfishness, of humanity over kings, of right 
over wrong. We may in humility hold up to the view 
of all the peoples, the glory that is America's, for as 
she has met and overcome seemingly insurmountable dif- 
ficulties between States, her history offers healing unto 
the nations of the world. 



PRESIDENT WILSON AT THE 
CONFERENCE 

In the message which he gave in person to both houses 
of Congress, Dec. 2, before he left Washington on the 3rd 
for New York there to take ship for Brest and Paris, 
where he will for a time at least sit with the delegates to 
the Peace Conference as head of the delegation from the 
United States, President Wilson made two references to 
international relations. One had to do with the advisa- 
bility of the United States ratifying a treaty with Co- 
lombia negotiated by the State Department some time 
ago and if made effective likely, in his opinion, to make 
the national attitude seem more consistent, not only to 
that republic, but also to its neighbors in Central and 
South America. 

His other reference dealt with the coming Peace Con- 
ference and his reasons for attending it. On this point 
he said: 

"I welcome this occasion to announce to the Congress 
my purpose to join in Paris the representatives of the gov- 
ernments with which we have been associated in the war 
against the Central Empires for the purpose of discuss- 
ing with them the main features of the treaty of peace. 
I realize the great inconveniences that will attend my 
leaving the country, particularly at this time, but the 
conclusion that it was my paramount duty to go has been 
forced upon me by considerations which I hope will seem 
as conclusive to you as they seemed to me. 

"The Allied Governments have accepted the bases of 
peace which I outlined to the Congress on the 8th of 
January last, as the Central Empires also have, and 
very reasonably desire my personal counsel in their 
interpretation and application, and it is highly de- 
sirable that I should give it in order that the sincere 
desire of our Government to contribute without selfish 
purpose of any kind to settlements that will be of com- 



mon benefit to all the nations concerned may be made 
fully manifest. The peace settlements which are now to 
be agreed upon are of transcendent importance both to 
us and to the rest of the world, and I know of no busi- 
ness or interest which should take precedence of them. 
The gallant men of our armed forces on land and sea 
have consciously fought for the ideals which they knew 
to be the ideals of their country ; I have sought to express 
those ideals; they have accepted my statements of them 
as the substance of their own thought and purpose, as 
the associated governments have accepted them; I owe 
it to them to see to it, so far as in me lies, that no false 
or mistaken interpretation is put upon them, and no 
possible effort omitted to realize them. It is now my 
duty to play my full part in making good what they of- 
fered their life's blood to obtain- I can think of no call 
to service which could transcend this. 

"I shall be in close touch with you and with affairs on 
this side the water, and you will know all that I do. 
At my request, the French and English Governments 
have absolutely removed the censorship of cable news 
which until within a fortnight they had maintained, and 
there is now no censorship whatever exercised at this end 
except upon attempted trade communications with 
enemy countries. It has been necessary to keep an open 
wire constantly available between Paris and the Depart- 
ment of State and another between France and the 
Department of War. In order that this might be done 
with the least possible interference with the other uses 
of the cables, I have temporarily taken over the control 
of both cables in order that they may be used as a single 
system. I did so at the advice of the most experienced 
cable officials, and I hope that the results will justify my 
hope that the news of the next few months may pass with 
the utmost freedom and with the least possible delay 
from each side of the sea to the other. 

"May I not hope, gentlemen of the Congress, that in 
the delicate tasks I shall have to perform on the other 
side of the sea, in my efforts truly and faithfully to in- 
terpret the principles and purposes of the country we 
love, I may have the encouragement and the added 
strength of your united support? I realize the magni- 
tude and difficulty of the duty I am undertaking; I am 
poignantly aware of its grave responsibilities. I am the 
servant of the nation. I can have no private thought or 
purpose of my own in performing such an errand. I go 
to give the best that is in me to the common settlements 
which I must now assist in arriving at in conference with 
the other working heads of the associated governments. 
I shall count upon your friendly countenance and en- 
couragement. I shall not be inaccessible. The cables 
and the wireless will render me available for any counsel 
or service you may desire of me, and I shall be happy in 
the thought that I am constantly in touch with the 
weighty matters of domestic policy with which we shall 
have to deal. I shall make my absence as brief as pos- 
sible and shall hope to return with the happy assurance 
that it has been possible to translate into action the 
great ideals for which America has striven." 

The President will have as fellow commissioners the 
Secretary of State, Eobert Lansing ; Edward M. House, 
now the President's representative at the Supreme War 
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Council, Versailles; Henry White, former Ambassador 
to Italy and France, and Gen. Tasker H. Bliss, American 
Military Adviser at the Supreme War Council, Ver- 
sailles. It is informally announced that when the 
President retires from the conference to return home 
his place will be taken by the Secretary of War, Newton 
D. Baker. 



purpose of acquaintance and intelligent friendship with 
our friends across the seas. 



GETTING ACQUAINTED 

The motions of friendship between the Allies and 
the United States are taking on the modes of 
peace. That the friendship between England and this 
country has been advanced by our relations with her in 
this war is increasingly clear. A mission of English 
scholars is already in this country studying our institu^ 
tions and interpreting England to our people. Becently 
another mission, official in character, arrived upon our 
shores, this one from Prance. The membership of this 
mission is as follows: Emmanuel De Martonne, Pro- 
fessor of Physical Geography at the University of Paris, 
formerly Exchange Professor at Columbia University; 
Theodore Eeinach, member of the Institute, Lieutenant 
Colonel in the French Army, Editor of the Gazette des 
Beaux Arts, historian and archaeologist; Fernand 
Baldensperger, Professor of the Comparative Study 
of Literature at the University of Paris, and Exchange 
Professor at Columbia University; Charles Cazamian, 
Professor of English Literature at the University of 
Paris, Captain in the French Army; Etienne Burnet, 
of the Pasteur Institute, Surgeon in the French Army ; 
Charles Koechlin, Composer and Historian of Music; 
Seymour De Rieci, Archaeologist and Historian of the 
Fine Arts, Secretary of the Gazette des Beaux Arts. 

America is grateful to England and to France for 
this friendly and practical method of promoting mutual 
acquaintance. The old provincial days for our country 
are no more. Groups of United States scientists are 
already planning to visit Europe. The Peace Commis- 
sioners of the United States at the Versailles Conference 
will have as their expert advisers twenty-one of the lead- 
ing scholars of the home nation. While in Paris they 
will fraternize with French scholars. The exchange of 
ideas is already a passion ; it will grow as the advantages 
become increasingly apparent. President Wilson, speak- 
ing before the American Federation of Labor Con- 
vention at Buffalo, November 12, 1917, quoted from 
Charles Lamb the familiar words "I can't hate a man 
I know," and he added, "There is a great deal of human 
nature, and very pleasant human nature, in the saying, 
it is hard to hate a man you know." America does 
herself honor in welcoming these missions from abroad 
and reciprocally by sending similar missions for the 



THE RED CROSS CHRISTMAS ROLL 
CALL 

The spirit of co-operative humanity remains an out- 
standing fact of the war just ended. Notwith- 
standing the signing of the armistice, the American 
people have gone down again into their pockets and 
turned over many millions to the seven war-working 
organizations working for the comfort of our soldiers 
and sailors. Now comes the Eed Cross, with its oppor- 
tunity extended once more to every one of us to renew 
his membership or to join, if he has not already done 
so. The annual Christmas Eoll Call of the American 
Red Cross is on, and Christmas is as Christmas does. 

When the United States entered the world war the 
people appointed the American Red Cross as its steward 
to minister to the wants of human beings in distress 
wherever aid and succor were needed. Since then Amer- 
ica has contributed more than $325,000,000 in money 
and materials for this service to humanity being per- 
formed by the Red Cross. 

Up to the first of next year the Red Cross will have 
expended in France the sum of $71,466,685. Up to 
June 30, $15,453,049 were spent for the care of Amer- 
ican soldiers in France. Base and other canteens and 
rest houses cost $7,855,031 to operate. Hospitals ap- 
propriations amounted to $5,874,392. Diet kitchens 
took $168,412, and emergency allowances for our soldiers, 
$190,000. 

Canteens at the front, behind the lines, and at rail- 
way stations ate up $1,146,789. Reconstructions of 
French villages and general relief in the devastated 
area cost $2,709,739, and relief for refugees, including 
better housing and living conditions for 11,000 fami- 
lies, $2,147,327. Assistance to the mutilated amounted 
to $322,293 and assistance of repatriated $129,750. 
For a model Red Cross center $1,000,000 was appro- 
priated ; for the relief of sick and wounded French sol- 
diers, $1,000,000 ; for the French Red Cross, $3,500,000 ; 
for various other purposes, more than $2,000,000. 

Relief work in Belgium cost $2,086,131. Of this sum 
$1,015,510 was spent for the relief of refugees and 
$436,004 for Belgian children. In Italy the Red Cross 
will have spent $20,000,000 by the end of the year; 
$7,938,683 had been expended by June 30. The Aus- 
trian drive on the Piave came as a thunderbolt out of a 
clear sky. Our Ambassador in Rome sent the first call 
for aid to the Red Cross. Within twenty-four hours sub- 
stantial aid was under way — doctors, nurses, and sup- 



